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State Freedom Train Begins Tour 


Priceless Documents Will Be Exhibited for a Year in 


All Sections of the State 


HE NEW YORK STATE FREEDOM TRAIN 
‘| is now on the rails for a year’s tour 
of the State. Following conclusion of the 
nation-wide tour of the National 
dom Train, the New York State Train 
has the definite objectives of emphasizing 
New 
every city in the State, and stopping 


Free- 


York State history, stopping at 


enough days in the larger cities so that 
all who want to see the precious docu- 
ments may have the opportunity. Special 
arrangements are being made for school 
children to inspect the exhibits. 

The New York State 
consists of six cars prepared especially by 
the New York Central 
Albany car shops. Three electrically air- 


Freedom Train 
Railroad in its 


conditioned New York Central passenger 
cars have been remodeled to contain the 
All 


covered with steel plates inside and out. 


exhibit cases. windows have been 


\n automatic carbon-dioxide fire-extin- 
guishing system and burglar alarm have 
been installed. The steel exhibition cases 


are arranged to facilitate movement 
through the cars and also to permit lec- 
turers or teachers to conduct large groups 
direct their attention to [ 


and groups of 


documents. The cases are provided with 
shatter-proof glass and fluorescent light- 
ing and are located on alternate sides of 


the cars so that a visitor passing through 


will not have to look at both sides at once. 





CHARLES FRANCIS GOSNELL 


New York State Librarian 


Inside the cases each book or document 
is inclosed in its own tight plastic case, 
together with a descriptive label. 

A fourth 
passenger car for personnel. 


and 
A fifth car, 
lent by the Pennsylvania Railroad, is a 


car serves as office 


combination baggage and passenger car 
for baggage and railroad personnel. Elec- 
tric power for operating the lighting, air- 
conditioning and other appliances is sup- 
plied by a power car containing a new 
installation of Diesel-electric generators. 
The six cars are painted bright blue 
and gold —the official New York State 
-and carry bronze castings of the 
The 
letter-board bears the words “ New York 


colors 
New York State seal on each side. 
State Freedom Train” in bold gold let- 
ters. 

The train was formally put into com- 
mission at Albany by Governor Thomas 
K. Dewey on January 26, 1949, at cere- 
monies attended by members of the Legis- 
lature, the Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and 
other state officials. 

Assisting at the dedication ceremonies 
as a representative of all the school chil- 








Miss if reedom 


Janet Kill 
Vew Haven Railroad, 
and Dr Frederick H 
Education 


Bair, standing, 


Secondary 


Kilby, a 


dren of the State was Janet 


senior at Milne High School, Albany. 
Janet, who is 17, was selected to be 


“ Miss Freedom” by a faculty committee 
of her school because of her excellence in 
her leadership and 


\merican history, 


wide participation in school activities. 


She maintains a constant “ A” average 
in American history studies, leads the 
school band and is captain of the Milne 
varsity cheerleaders. She is president of 
Zeta Sigma Literary 
manager of the Milne Girls Athletic As 


Society, business 
sociation and was captain of the girls’ 
hockey team last fall. 

From Albany, the train will cross the 


York 


State on the main line of the New 
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Courtesy of Albany Knickerbocker Nex 


Entertained 


of Albany is guest at luncheon with J. F. Doolan, left, vice president of thi 
Dr Algo D. Henderson, right, Associate Commissioner of Education 
Chief, Bureau of Curriculum Development, Division of 


Central, stopping at Schenectady, Amster- 
dam, Johnstown, Gloversville, Utica, 
Rome, arriving in Syracuse before the 
end of February. After going on through 
Rochester and Buffalo to Dunkirk it will 
start back east, covering stops in_ the 
Southern Tier and the North Country, 
ending in New York City. 

The project began as an exhibit in the 
great rotunda of the New York State 
Library, in November 1947, when the 
National Freedom Train stopped in Al- 
bany. The National Train was scheduled 
for a stop of only one day, and many 
were unable to see it. For those who did 
get on, there was very little about their 
home state. So Edna L.. Jacobsen, asso 
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ciate librarian and head of the Manu- 
scripts and History Section of the State 
library, assembled an exhibition of books 
and documents with two objectives: to 
duplicate where possible the items on the 
train, and to tell the full story of New 
York State’s contribution to the growth 
of freedom. 

The exhibit proved so popular that The 
Knickerbocker News of Albany ran a 
series of ten articles on it. Then Gerald 
H. Salisbury, editor of the Knickerbocker 
News, proposed that the exhibit be put 
on wheels, to be sent all through the State. 
The New York Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the State Publishers Asso- 
ciation gave their support to the proposal. 
The State Legislature passed a bill to 


create a commission and appropriated 
$50,000 toward expenses of the setting-up 
of the train. Governor Dewey was en- 
thusiastic in support of the project and 
appointed five members to the Commis- 
sion, including Mr Salisbury as chairman, 
and the State Librarian, Dr Charles 
Francis Gosnell, as secretary. 

Officials of the New York Central were 
cordially cooperative, and work on the 
cars was begun in September 1948. Plans 
were developed by members of the com- 
mission with the aid of Stanley G. Somers 
and Arthur Kimberly, who had helped on 
the National Train the year before, and 
Hermann F. Robinton, administrative as- 
sistant to the State Librarian. 


Working drawings and all shopwork 





lwo Pupils of Mont Pleasant High School, Schenectady, Irene Doscar and Ruth 


Osborne, Taking Notes on 


February 1949 


Freedom Train Exhibit 
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were completed in the New York Cen- 
tral shops at Albany. The lucite plastic 
cases for the documents were made by 
Victor S. Clark of Flushing. 

New 


historic evolution of 


York State in the 
freedom 


The role of 
American 
has been a glorious one. The Colony of 
New Netherlands, and later New York, 
was the focal point for many of the strug- 
gles for freedom in colonial days. As a 
state, New York has usually been in the 
vanguard of reform. In its archives, in 
the New York State Library at Albany, 
the State has a great treasure of original 
manuscripts which serve as milestones 
marking the road to freedom. 

The exhibits are grouped with docu- 
ments on Freedom of Expression in Car 
1, those on Liberty under Law in Car 2 
and those on Freedom of Self-Develop- 
ment in Car 3. 

The earliest documents come from the 
official archives of the Dutch governors 
of New Netherlands. 
est testimonies to the desire for religious 


One of the strong- 


freedom came to Governor Peter Stuyve- 


sant from Flushing, Long Island, in 


1657. The Flushing Remonstrance was 
the answer to an official ban on Quakers. 
Despite threats of imprisonment and ban- 
ishment, 26 freeholders of the Town of 
Flushing defiantly signed the Remon- 
strance, protesting the injustice inflicted 
on the Quakers. 


Following the advent of the British 
representatives of the Duke of York, later 
King James II, the colonists won the 
Duke's Laws of 1665, and the Charter of 
This 


providing a 


LLibertyes and Priviledges of 1683. 


charter was notable for 


representative assembly whose consent 
was necessary for the imposition of new 
taxes. 

Freedom of the Press is well illustrated 
the New York Weekly 


by copies of 
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Journal of 1734 and the complaint of | 
attorneys, from the press of John Pet 
His actual arrest 
libells ”’ is 


Zenger. “for printi 


seditious illustrated by 1 
manuscript minutes of the New Y« 
Executive Council. 

The evolution of constitutional gove1 
ment is shown by a series beginning with 
the first New York State Constitution, 
written hurriedly at Kingston in 1777 | 
a harried band of patriots. It is followed 
by the Minutes of the Poughkeepsie Con 
vention of 1788 called to consider the new 
Federal Constitution. After lengthy and 
bitter New York State 
the Federal Constitution by a vote of 31 


debate ratified 
to 29, insisting on a number of amend 
ments which were later included in the 
Bill of Rights, and one long-forgot, a “ no 
third term for president.” Many reforms 
the 
became a 


were embodied in Constitution of 
1846, 


many western states. 


which soon model for 

New York State leadership in abolish- 
ing racial discrimination is documented 
beginning with the abolition of Indian 
slavery in 1679, Negro slavery in 1799, 
up to the anti-discrimination laws of 1945 
and 1948. 


manuscript by Abraham Lincoln of the 


Also included is the original 


Emancipation Proclamation of September 
22, 1862, which the State Library ac- 
quired in 1865. 

The story of labor extends from ac 
counts of union activities in 1675 down 
to the unemployment insurance law of 
1935. 


Included in the series on women’s 
rights are manuscripts in the handwriting 
of Amelia Bloomer, Susan B. Anthony 
and Mary E. Walker. The importance of 
mobility in the development of the State 
is indicated by references to the Erie 
Canal, the beginnings of the New York 
Central Railroad and the westward move- 


ment of immigrants. 
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Inspiration to constructive patriotism is 
furnished by the manuscript of George 
\\Vashington’s Farewell Address acquired 
hy the State Library in 1871, accounts of 
the battles of Saratoga and Plattsburg, 
the papers found in the boots of the spy 
Major André and the original draft by 
Francis Bellamy of the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag. 

Opportunity for self-development and 
the building of an enlightened citizenry 
through education have been primary 
concerns in New York State from colonial 
days down to the present. Nine docu- 
ments in the New York State Freedom 
Train point milestones in the history of 
education in the State and emphasize the 
great importance attached to the concept 
of education for all. Under the Dutch a 
schoolmaster was required in each settle- 
ment; but many persons sought appoint- 
ments to teach at only certain times of 
the year when they could get no other 
employment, moved from place to place 
and gave only mediocre instruction. The 
English colonial Governor Lovelace had 
noted the special ability of Jan Jurians 
Beecker, who had been keeping a Dutch 
School in Albany, and on May 10, 1670 
appointed him regularly to instruct the 
youth of Albany and parts adjacent “ to 
(Doc. No. 68). At 
the other end of the exhibit, in time and 


read and to wryte ” 


in level of instruction, is the original bill 
signed by Governor Dewey on April 3, 
1948, prohibiting discrimination in ad- 
mission to postsecondary educational in- 
stitutions of learning under the New York 
State Board of Regents on account of 
race, color, religion, creed or national 
origin (Doc. No. 75). 

New York City, with its rapidly grow- 
ing population in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and early part of the 
nineteenth, was greatly concerned that 
education should be within the reach of 
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all. A state law had been passed in 1804 
allowing the establishment of schools for 
the children of indigent citizens in New 
York, Albany and Schenectady (Doc. 
No. 70). In 1805, Mayor DeWitt Clinton 
(later to be Governor) led a group of 
prominent New Yorkers in subscribing 
to a memorial sent to the Legislature 
urging state funds to enable them to es- 
tablish a free school or schools in their 
city for such children. The language is 
eloquent, as applicable today as when 
written. To quote only one passage: 
“ The enlightened and excellent govern- 
ment under which we live is favorable to 
the general diffusion of knowledge; but 
the blessings of such a government can 
be expected to be enjoyed no longer than 
while its Citizens continue virtuous, and 
while the majority of the People, through 
the advantage of a proper, early educa- 
tion, possess sufficient knowledge to en- 
able them to understand and pursue their 
best interests” (Doc. No. 71). 
in 1793, Daniel D. Tompkins, a student 
at Columbia College (later Governor of 


Earlier, 


New York) wrote similarly in an essay 
“On general diffusion of knowledge’ 
(Doc. No. 69): 
among all ranks checks the oppression of 
With the influx 
of refugees fleeing the ravages of the 


“ Knowledge diffused 
aspiring Governments.” 


French Revolution, the Economical 
School in New York City had been in- 
corporated in 1810, with a state grant of 
$1000 and an annual appropriation of 
$500 “for the purpose of educating the 
children of French Emigrants in the 
English language and literature 

thereby enabling them to become useful 
members of society.” Instruction in 
French was given to children of citizens 
of the State who desired to attend the 
school —an early project in promoting 
international understanding. Document 


No. 72 is a petition to the Legislature for 


additional funds. 
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Higher education on a broad plane was 
provided by the State when in 1865 it 
with the 


Cornell University 


leading object “to teach such branches 


chartered 


of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, including military 
the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial 


tactics, in order to promote 
classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
(Doc. No. 74). 


also a letter of 


sions of life” The ex- 
hibit 


Jefferson written in 1823 to a chemistry 


contains Thomas 
professor at Columbia College, asking for 
a copy of the regulations to use as a guide 
in drawing up a code for the University 
In 1816 
the 


of Virginia, about to be opened. 


Jefferson had written: “ Enlighten 


people generally, and tyranny and oppres- 
sion of both mind and body will vanish 
like evil spirits at the dawn of day.” 
There are 84+ documents in all, of which 
been borrowed from private 


ten have 





sources or local institutions, name! 
David Bellamy, the Office of the Sect 
tary of State, the Albany Institute of 
History and Art, the 
stead, the New York Historical Socie 


Town of Hen 


the Staten Island Historical Societ 
\Vashington’s Headquarters Museu, 
Newburgh. 

As the train moves across the Sta 


all local libraries and historical societies 
are urged to put on exhibits of local ma- 
terial and to make available background 
Full local 


school authorities will ensure proper ar- 


reading. cooperation with 
rangements for transportation of pupils 
and scheduling of class visits. Gertrude 
M. Burke, head of social studies in the 
Syracuse public schools, has prepared a 
svllabus for the use of teachers. 
The March schedule of the State 
Freedom Train will be found on th 
inside front cover of this Bulletin. 


Bureau Aids Freedom ‘Train Programs 


the passage of the Freedom 


\\ ith 


Train through the State, the Bureau of 


\dult Education has prepared materials 
on the theme, “ Education for a New 
Birth of Freedom,” to assist in the co 


ordination of community programs of 
education These materials explain the 


of the train, its sponsorship and 


the ways in which the train can be useful 


to adult educatior as well as the ways 


mn which adult education can be useful 


in accomplishing the mission of the train 


Hypul 


addition to project tions for 


upye 


lucation 


group 


program sugye 





tions for whole community and evening 
Anno- 


tated lists of materials and teaching aids 


school activities are furnished. 
for use in connection with these activities 
are another feature. Distribution is being 
made to administrators of local adult edu 
cation programs some weeks in advance 
of the scheduled stopping of the train in 
their areas. 

‘These materials are made available in 
order that the train may serve as an in 
piration for further studies and decisions 
designed to assure today’s and tomor 


row’'s freedoms 
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Technical lnstitutes 


Serve State 


New Schools Realize Aims Outlined in 


Regents’ Plan for 


"yw wo YEARS AGO the five Institutes of 


Applied Arts and Sciences began to 
be translated from educational philosophy 
and research into educational action. As 
the first of the institutes’ graduates step 
out into new occupational and civic roles, 
it is pertinent to look at what the insti- 
tute program has become and what it 
offers to high school graduates of the 
State. Conceived as a two-year post- 
secondary school education for those in- 
terested in working on the technical or 
semiprofessional level, the program ap- 
pears to be succeeding in combining edu- 


Postwar Education 


F. E. ALMSTEAD 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Technical Institutes 


cation for occupational competence with 
educational experiences essential for com- 
petency in a free society. 

The program grew out of recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Regents in 1944 
established 


that several institutes be 


throughout the State. 





Commercial Artist Careers in the Making 
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Mechanical Technology 


The recommended program included : 


1 Basic preparation for selected arts, 
technologies and subprofessions, which 
require technical proficiency not reached 
in high school programs 

2 Related offerings in arts and sciences 

3 Personal and civic arts designed to 
further the general welfare and under- 
standing of the students 

As a result of these recommendations, 
research began in 1945 to obtain specific 
answers to questions relating to (1) em- 
ployment opportunities in technician posi- 
tions, (2) curriculums necessary to pre- 


(3) 


optimum geo- 


pare persons for available jobs, 


expected enrolment, (4) 
graphical location and (5) probable cost. 
In the course of this research, a compre 
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-A Base for Industry 


hensive survey was made into thousands 
of types of jobs throughout the State 
As a result, the Legislature in 1946 pro- 
vided for the establishment of five tech- 
nical institutes for a five-year operational 
experiment. that 
Utica opened its doors to 83 students in 


In October of year 
retail business management, and in Janu 
ary 1947 mechanical technology classes 
went into operation in New York City 
through borrowed facilities. Through 
the balance of that year additional depart 
ments were opened until by the fall of 
1947 the five institutes were ready for 
complete operation, 

What has been accomplished at the 
Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences 
suffalo, 


been 


at New York City, Binghamton, 


Utica and White Plains has com 
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uinded as much of logistical detail as 
sweeping derivations of policy. In 
physical terms, the several institutes have 
moved from the “ beach-head”’ stage 

in which their facilities were limited to 
an office with desk and telephone in each 
of five communities — through the stage 
of obtaining vacant factory or school 
space, to actually setting up plants and 
equipment for an experimental job of edu- 
cation for 4500 students. Concurrently 
with the solution of such problems, the 
institutes have obtained staff, adjusted to 
the community situation and shaped 
flexible curriculum plans into realities 


consistent with the needs of the economy 


and the various occupational fields. The 
sum of this effort is that New York State 
now has a clear-cut operating and on- 
going technical institute program, ready 
with plant, equipment, staff, administra- 
tion and “ know-how ” to serve its stu- 
dents and the State. 

At present the five institutes offer a 
total of 16 curriculums, four to 11. of 
which are offered at each institute. These 
curriculums are chemical technology, 
commercial art and photography, dental 
hygiene, dental laboratory technology, 
electrical technology, executive assisting, 
food services management, hotel technol- 


ogy (catering, front office, room service ), 





i:lectronics Technician of Tomorrow 
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mechanical technology, medical and dental 


office assisting, medical and_ technical 
office assisting, optical technology, retail 
structural tech- 


business management, 


nology and textile technology. In de- 
veloping the content of each of these 
curriculums, advisory committees from 
each technical field involved meet peri- 
odically with boards of trustees and staffs 
of each institute to counsel on the details 
successful em- 
Mem- 


are 


of education needed for 
ployment in various occupations. 
the 


vitally interested because of the increas- 


bers of advisory committees 


ing demand of industry for technicians. 


The schools are in session 12 months 


of the vear. The students spend nine 


months as students at the institute and 


three months as student-workers in co- 
operative employment situations, under 
general supervision of institute instruc- 


tors. Roughly 67 per cent of students 


Geographers Meet 

The New York 
\ssociation will hold its annual meeting 
on April 30th at the New York State 
Buffalo. The 
tentative program includes papers on the 
York State, a field 
Further information 
the 


president, 


State Geographical 


College for Teachers at 


geography of New 
trip and a dinner 
secured from one of 
officers The 
Hibbard H. \ 
sity; secretary, Olive Fish, State Teach 
Kath 
eryne Thomas Whittemore, State College 


suffalo 


may be any 


omeers are: 
Kline, Syracuse Univer 
Cortland : 


ers ( ollege, convener, 


for Teacher 


JY 


Paqe 








who complete their first year at the inst 
A fe 


students enter jobs prior to graduatic 


tute return for the second year. 


and a few students go on to further ed 
cation after graduation, although the pr 
gram is designed to be a terminal educ; 
tional experience leading directly into 
employment. 

During the past year the Institutes of 
Applied Arts and Sciences have become 
a going concern. This has made possible 
the beginnings of state-wide coordination 
of the work of the new schools with that 
of the old Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitutes located at Alfred, Canton, Cobles- 
kill, Delhi, Farmingdale and Morrisville. 
As the activities of all of the institutes 
are woven together there should develop 
a state-wide program for preparing tech- 
nicians for agriculture, industry, com- 
merce and all other occupational areas 


within the State. 


Arts Association Convenes 

The 38th 
astern Arts Association will be held in 
Boston April 6th-9th. Headquarters will 
be the Hotel Statler. More 1500 
teachers and supervisors of art and school 


annual convention of the 


than 


administrators are expected from yarious 
parts of the association area, east of Ohio 
and north of Virginia. [mphasis on the 
need for the integration of the arts in 
general education and the — reciprocal 
values to be derived will furnish the back 
‘The convention 


the 


ground for the meetings 


is being organized around theme, 


"The Arts in General Ieducation.” 
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Railroad Honors Alert Schoolboy 


Jimmy Colclough Rides in Engine of Empire State Express as 


Reward for Averting W reck 


i WAS A SWELL RIDE,” said Jimmy. 
| Dressed in overalls, a very clean engi- 
neer’s cap, big white gloves and goggles, 
11-year-old Jimmy Colclough of Cana- 
stota rode in the Diesel engine of the 
Empire State Express from Albany to 
Syracuse on January &th. He sat be- 
tween the engineer and the fireman and 
held his hand on the throttle. At 


Canastota the train slowed to ten miles 
an hour. Jimmy greeted his schoolmates 
and neighbors gathered at the station 
with toots of the engine's horn 

Not for everyone does such a dream 
come true. But Jimmy had earned his 
ride. Jimmy has watched the trains flash 
by his home near the New York Central 


tracks at Bee-Bee’s Bridge. One day in 





Jimmy Colclough at the Throttl 
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of the Emptre State Express 


















December he “thought it didn’t sound 
just right” when the train ahead of the 
Empire rolled by. The thing to do was 
to report it, of course, so Jimmy did, and 
the Empire State was flagged. Railroad 
officials said that the broken rail joint 
could have caused a serious wreck. 


Dr A. kK. Getman, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, read the 
story in the news and wrote the presi- 
dent of the New York Central Railroad, 
Gustav Metzman. “I would like to con- 
gratulate you and your colleagues of the 
New York Central System on the mag- 
nificent recognition that you have given 
to 11-year-old Jimmy Colclough in con- 
nection with his alertness in detecting and 
reporting the broken rail joint near his 
home in Canastota,” Doctor Getman 
* All of us in 
assume all of you, were thrilled at this 


wrote. education, as | 


excellent demonstration of keenness of 
observation, presence of mind and quick 
action on the part of this elementary 
school pupil. His statement, “the train 
just didn’t sound right,” as reported in 
the press, revealed a capacity of observa- 
tion rarely encountered in a lad of 11 
years of age or indeed on the part of 
many adults.” 

Clifford, superintendent of 
that the 


attention Jimmy has received from his 


Walter G 
Canastota public schools, says 
action that December day has not spoiled 
him, although he has received letters from 
half the 
Railroad 


persons in more than states in 


the Nation officials gave 


Jimmy a big Christmas, including an 
electric train and a check for $100. But 
the ride in the engine that was some 


thing! Eighty miles an hour, but Jimmy 
was too fast ni 
Mrs 


Burton, who is also principal of the South 


didn't think it 


Jimmy told his teacher, Howard 


Side School, that he thinks nothing 1s so 
interesting and wonderful as a Jhiesel 
eng ine ‘The pre ident of the New York 
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Central has promised him a job if he di 


cides on a railroading career. Jimmy has 


already decided — he wants to become : 
engineer on the Empire State Express. 

Amos Hurley, veteran engineer who 
was at the throttle on the day when thie 
train was flagged, has invited Jimmy 
spend a week with him this summer at 
A whole week 


his home in Rensselaer. 
with the engineer of the Empire State 
Express! 


Saratoga Spa 

The New York State-owned Saratoga 
Spa at Saratoga Springs is continuing its 
educational program with the cooperation 
and approval of officials of the State Edu- 
cation Department. For the second year 
the Spa is distributing to junior and 
senior high schools, upon request, sup- 
plies of booklets and folders that may be 
used by teachers, students and libraries. 

The attractively printed and illustrated 
booklet gives the history of the springs, 
the Saratoga Spa, and the natural car- 
bonated mineral waters, and describes 
the uses of the waters in various treat 
The booklet 


recreational facilities available at the Spa 


ments. also describes the 
and some of the historical and picturesque 
country surrounding the area. 

Letters to principals of high schools 
remind them that if a school has not se 
cured its supply for classroom purposes, 
they may be secured by applying to the 
Saratoga Springs Authority, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

A spot 
using the material was displayed at the 
York State Asso 


education 


map showing communities 
convention of the New 


Health, 


and Recreation in Syracuse m January 


ciation for Physical 
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Board of Regents 





‘Two New Regents Elected 





Brosnan 


Regent John F. 


lwo new members of the Board of 
Regents were elected by the Legislature 
on February 9th. Dr John F. Brosnan 
of New York City replaces Dr Stanley 
Brady, who resigned December 31, 1948, 
hecause of ill health. Jacob L.. Holtzmann 
of Brooklyn will replace Susan Brandeis 
as Regent-at-large at the close of her ap 
pointed term, April Ist 

Doctor Brosnan was a member of the 
State ‘Temporary Commission Against 
Discrimination. lle was also a member 
of the board of trustees of the State Un 
versity of New York, from which post 
he resigned upon his election to the Board 


lle resigned also as a trustee 


of Regents 
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Regent Jac ob l Hi ltsmann 


of Manhattan College when he became a 
Regent. 

Doctor Brosnan has been active in 
many educational, charitable and traternal 
organizations. He is a member of the 
Cardinal's Committee of the Laity tor 
Catholic Charities and in 1939 was made 
an Affiliated Member ot the Brothers ot 
the Christian Schools. In 1943 he was 
presented with the Decoration ot the 
Sovereign Military Order of the Anights 
of Malta im recognition of his many ac 
tivities m Cathohe Action 

He is a member of the law firm ot 
Mudge, Stern, Wilhams and Tucker ot 


New York Citv, with which he has been 








associated since 1924. He is vice presi- 
dent of the New York County Lawyers 
Association, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the New York State 
Bar Association, the Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence and the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. 

A native of New York, Doctor Bros- 
nan was graduated from Manhattan Col- 
lege with the degree of bachelor of science 
in civil engineering and holds a master 
of arts degree from that college. He 
has the bachelor of laws and doctor of 
jurisprudence degrees from New York 
University. In 1935 Manhattan College 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. 

Dr Stanley Brady, whom Regent 
3rosnan replaces as representative of the 
first judicial district, has been a member 
of the Board of Regents since April 1, 
1944. He was elected for a 12-yvear-term 
but ill health has forced him to resign at 
this time. The Board of Regents in ac- 
cepting his resignation, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Dr Stanley Brady entered upon his 
duties as a Regent on April 1, 1944. His 
gentlemanly and fine character, his per- 
sonal charm and kindly consideration of 
others won him immediately the affection 


of his fellow members, which he has 
always retained. 
As a Regent his conscientious and 


painstaking performance of every duty 
assigned to him was outstanding. He 
made a great contribution in the delibera- 
tions and decisions of the Board on mat- 
ters having to do with professional edu- 
cation, licensure and discipline. His calm 
judgment was accorded great weight in 
all matters before the Board. 

We regret that Regent 
he had to resign. 

The Board of Regents and every mem 
ber of the Board record their hope that 
he may long continue his noteworthy 
career as a doctor of medicine. 


srady felt that 


Jacob L.. Holtzmann has been engaged 


He is 


in the practice of law since 1909. 
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senior partner of the firm of Holtzma:a, 
Wise, Shepard, Keliy, 
New York City. He was adviser to the 
chairman of the legislative commission 
which prepared the New York City Mu- 
nicipal Court Code and aided in its dra: t- 
ing. 
Municipal Court Practice. 
special counsel to the Mortgage Commis- 
sion of the State of New York from 1936 
He drafted legisla- 


Houghton and 


He is the author of Holtzmann's 


He served as 


until its termination. 
tion providing for the reorganization of 
mortgage guaranty companies and took a 
leading part in the rehabilitation of some 
of them. 

Mr Holtzmann is a trustee of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company of New 
York and a member of its executive com- 
mittee. He is a director of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation, the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company of Cincinnati, 
the 
Company and the Litchfield and Madison 


Newport and Covington Railroad 
Railway Company. 

The Regent-elect is a member of the 
committee on American citizenship of the 
New York State Bar Association and of 
the New York County Lawyers Asso- 
ciation as well as of the American Bar 
1948 he 
Presidential Elector. 

Mr the 
Board of Overseers of the Jewish Theo- 


Association. In was elected a 


Holtzmann is a member of 
logical Seminary of America and is one 
of the founder-trustees of the Brooklyn 
Jewish Center. Among his many com- 
munity service activities are included over 
20 years as director of the Family Wel- 
fare Council and more than 25 years as 
the Hebrew 


srooklyn. 


an officer and director of 
Kducational Society of 

Son of a pioneer educator, Regent 
Holtzmann has been a resident of Brook- 
lyn since his early childhood and was edu- 
He holds 


the degree of bachelor of laws from New 
York law School. 


cated in the city schools there. 
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(he Board of Regents meeting in Al- 
bany January 28th, took two actions 
aimed at a further expansion of higher 
education in New York State. Both 
actions indicated again the confused ad- 
ministrative situation under the present 
State University legislation. 

One action was the temporary appoint- 
ment of Dr Alvin C. Eurich as President 
of the State University of New York, 
although the Regents believe that title to 
he “ confusing, misleading and subject to 
serious misunderstanding.” 

The other action was the adoption of a 
report in connection with the recom- 
mendation of the temporary Board of 
Trustees of the State University of New 
York requesting 12 million dollars for 
higher education. The Regents said that 
they had no knowledge of the basis of 
the trustees’ recommendation but reiter- 
ated again their plea for adequate finan- 
cial support for needed educational ex- 
pansion. 

In regard to the appointment of Doctor 
Eurich, Vice Chancellor John P. Myers, 
chairman of the Regents committee on 
administration, submitted the following 
report : 

Upon the request of the State Univer- 
sity Board of Trustees and with the ap- 
proval of the Regents, the Chairman of 
the Board and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation jointly applied in writing to the 
Civil Service Commission on November 
12, 1948, for approval of a position under 
the title of Executive Officer of the Board 
of Trustees of the State University. 
Under date of November 18, 1948, the 
Civil Service Department informed the 
Commissioner of Education by letter that 
the position was approved under the title 
“ Executive Secretary.” Thereupon the 
Regents committee on administration, in 
accordance with the request of the tempo 
rary Board of ‘Trustees, approved a 
recommendation to the Regents by the 
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Regents Act on University Matters 


Eurich 
be appointed to the position of Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


Commissioner that Dr Alvin C. 


However, immediately prior to the time 
at which this recommendation was to 
have been submitted to the Regents, the 
Civil Service Department requested the 
office of the Commissioner of Education 
to return forthwith the papers officially 
certifying the position under the title of 
Executive Secretary, with the explanation 
that the office of the Director of the Bud- 
get had ordered the withdrawal of the 
title approved by the Civil Service De- 
partment and a postponement of further 
action by Civil Service pending the re- 
ceipt of instructions from the Director of 
the Budget. At their November meet- 
ing, therefore, the Regents were unable to 
take official action with respect to the ap- 
pointment of Doctor Eurich. 

On or about January 19th, the Com- 
missioner of Education received notifica- 
tion from the Civil Service Department 
that with the approval of the Governor 
the Civil Service Commission had estab- 
lished for the position requested the title 
“ President of the State University of 
New York.” 

Under date of January 24th, the Chair- 
man of the temporary Board of Trustees 
requested the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to administer the oath of office and 
certify payment of salary and expenses 
to Doctor Eurich under the title “ Presi- 
dent of the State University of New 
York.” 

The Regents committee on administra- 
tion is of the opinion that an appointment 
at the present time under the title of 
“President of the State University of 
New York ” will be inconsistent with the 
Regents’ recommendation of December 
17, 1948, for the amendment and clari 
fication of the present State University 
legislation, and that the title * President 
of the State University of New York” 
will be confusing, misleading and subject 
to serious misunderstanding in view of 
the fact that there now exists and has 
existed for years the title “ President of 
The University of the State of New 
York,” now held by the Commissioner of 
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Education. Nevertheless, in order that 
the much-needed expansion of higher ed- 
ucation may proceed as speedily as possi- 
ble, the committee recommends and | 
move that Doctor Eurich be appointed 
temporarily to the position requested, 
under the title of “ President of the State 
University of New York.” 








































The report of the Regents committee 
on administration regarding the budget 
education that was unani- 


for higher 


mously adopted by the Regents follows: 

Since the publication on December 17, 
1948, of the Regents’ Statement of Major 
Education Needs of the State, the Board 
of Trustees of the State University has 
submitted its first annual report. 

In addition to items already included 
in the budget of the Education Depart- 
ment for the support of public higher 


Several appointments to boards and 
councils were made by the Board of Re 
gents on January 2&th 


Dr Edward ( 
appointed to the Board of Dental Exam- 


\Weinz of Syracuse was 


iners for a term ending July 31, 1950 
fills the vacancy in the 


the death of William I. 


Ltica 


Doctor Weinz 


board caused by 


MacDonnell of 


de 
Barnes of 


Flushing was ap 


pointed to the Board of [Examiners in 


I 


Optometry for term ending July 31, 


951. Doctor Barnes fills the vacancy in 


the board caused by the resignation of 


Dr Samuel H. Roberts of Brooklyn 


Bostwick of Troy was ap 


inted to the Board of Examiners of 


rses for a term ending June 30, 1953, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna 
tion oOo] Ma id | 1arssen, New Y ork City 





education, the Trustees recommend “ t! 
appropriation of ten million dollars for 
medical centers, four-year colleges, grad 
ate and research facilities and two million 
dollars for community colleges.” 

Although these recommendations e1 
brace both the initial planning of the 
State University and budgetary requests 
for the establishment of new units, they 
were not submitted to the Regents prior 
to the publication of the Trustees’ re- 
port and the Regents have no knowledge 
of their scope or content other than the 
above quotation from the Trustees’ re- 
port. 

While the Regents are thus unable to 
give informed support to the Trustees’ 
proposals, they reiterate the recommenda- 
tions of their statement of December 17th 
that the Legislature provide for adequate 
financial support of needed expansions 
in the State’s system of higher education 


Regents Name State Board Members 


Dr Lincoln Field of Middleburg was 
appointed to the Board of Veterinary 
IXxaminers for a term of five years begin- 
ning August 1, 1948. He fills the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term of 
Roy H. Spaulding of White Plains. 

Joseph Neitlich of New York was re 
appointed to the Board of Examiners of 
Certified Shorthand Reporters for a term 
of three years beginning January 1, 1949 
Hugh S. O'Reilly of Jackson Heights 
the 
Council for a term of three years begin 
1949 . 


was reappointed to Accountancy 


ning January 1, 
Several appointments were made to the 
\gricultural [Education Council. ‘They 
include Clarence Johneox, Corfu; Harold 
( harles » 
Warren A 


Hlomer ; Jacobs, 


Patent ; 


I.. Creal, 
Holland 
Ithaca 


Ranney, 
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feachers and educators who have re- 


lon 
ceived copies of the bulletin, Experi- 
_ mental Outline of American History and 
_ \Vorld Backgrounds, distributed early in 
a the school year 1948-49, will be asked 
ior to send in their comments promptly to 
re- the Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
Ize Division of Secondary Education. The 
os bulletin was issued in a form to provide 
for teacher participation in the develop- 
= ment of a course of study appropriate for 
es’ senior high schools requiring only two 
t- years of social studies. 
- \ report of the joint committees of the 
ns Board of Regents on higher and profes- 
m. sional education and on elementary and 


secondary education was submitted to the 
Board on January 28th by Regent Welles 
\. Moot, chairman. His report follows: 


\s chairman of the joint committee of 
higher and professional education and of 
elementary and secondary education, | 
wish to report that this joint committee 
since last summer has been continuing the 
study of the problem of the teaching of 
as \merican and United States history im 
our schools. We have given particular 


r\ 
: attention to the proposed new program 
n- - . . . . 

as set forth in the bulletin, Experimental 
cy Outline of American History and \World 
of Backgrounds. 
a 
of ° 
m 
y 


1- The charter of Lona College, New Ko 

chelle, was amended by the Board ot 
» - Regents meeting in Albany on January 
- 28th, to permit authority to grant the de 
d gree of bachelor of science, and to contet 


the honorary degree of L.1..D. The col 
lege now grants the B.A. and the B.BLA 


degrees 
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Ask Report on History Outline 


We have come to the conclusion that 
this bulletin is too all-inclusive and that 
it covers a great deal more territory than 
can be properly handled by high school 
students in the time available. Associate 
Commissioner Harry V. Gilson joims in 
this conclusion. Accordingly, the teach- 
ers and educators to whom this bulletin 
was sent for consideration and comment 
will be asked to send in their comments 
promptly and not later than next June. 


We recommend that the program for 
the teaching of American history in our 
schools be given further study and be re- 
vised in order to teach American history 
more effectively and that the ideas of the 
leading professors of history in our col- 
leges and of outstanding classroom high 
school teachers and leading educators be 
obtained to guide us in revising the pro- 
gram for teaching American history. In 
this divided world we believe that the 
teaching of American history and _ the 
basic principles of freedom need renewed 
emphasis and that our young people on 
finishing high school should be fully 
trained in our standards of a sovereign 
and free people and also know what the 
Communist world really is and why its 
so-called ideology is false and fraudulent 


Following the filing of this report, 
Chancellor William J]. Wallin announced 
that the joint committee will continue its 


study and report later to the Regents 


; Regents Amend College Charters 


Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey, 
which was incorporated in 1804 under the 
laws of New York State, was granted an 
amendment to its charter to permut a 
change in the number ot its trustees 

wo new nursery schools were granted 
provisional charters They are Beach 


brook Nursery School, Inc., 182 Girard 








street, Brooklyn, and Croton Community 
Nursery School, 25 Van Wyck street, 
Croton. 

Action on library charters included the 
Cragsmoor 
Cragsmoor, Ulster county, was granted 


following : Free Library at 


an absolute charter. Tully Library at 
Tully, Onondaga county, was granted 
extension of its provisional charter for 
five vears dating from January 21, 1949. 


Approval was given for the revoking 


of the charter of the Scotia Public Li- 
brary at Scotia, Schenectady county, and 
for the transfer of its property to the 


Schenectady County Public Library. This 
action was taken at the request of the 
trustees of Scotia Library and is a step 


in the creation of the new county library 
in Schenectady county. 
The Biological Stain Commission, Inc., 


* 





of Geneva, N. Y., with its principal lab 
ratory at Rochester, was granted an a 
solute charter to replace its provision i! 
The 


standardize and to perfect the use of dyes 


charter. commission works 0 
used in laboratory work to study disea-e 
and the sanitary quality of foods. 

A provisional charter was granted 1] 
Institute of Fiscal and Political Educa 
tion, 122 East 42d street, New York Cit 
The purpose of the institute is “to pr 


mote solely in the interests of higher edu- 
cation the broadest possible public under- 
standing of technical and practical prob- 
lems in fiscal and political fields through 
publication of bulletins, pamphlets etc. 
and through public discussion.” The in- 


stitute is not organized to conduct a 
school or college and will not offer formal 


courses of study leading to a degree. 


4 


Regents Amend Regulations 


neeting on January 28th, the 
Board of Regents amended the 


¢ 4 ¢ -e 
Regulz 
ns of the (¢ 


ommissioner of Education 


to permit private trade schools to accept 
as teachers, without their completion of 
the standard course in methods of in- 
truction, those persons who hold a recog- 
ized professional license or a degree 
irom a recognized institution of college 
grade with an acceptable major in_ the 

ect to be taught. The same exemp 
tion from the methods course is extended 


t¢ prolessiona people 
} 


physicians, law 


vers, engineers and other specialists 
lecturers or technical 
Col iltant ty assist in teaching 


The 


iiterest Oo} 


special 
amend 
con 
eligibility, to help 


ovlaining 


meet the en rt 


adequat 


trace 


onnel n the 


private 





associated 


schools. Teachers of trade subjects if 
not of college or professional preparation 
are required to meet specific educational 
and technical requirements and to take 
the methods of instruction course. 

The Regents also took action looking 
toward an increase in fees for registration 
and licensing in the various professions 
The 


professional fees have not kept pace with 


increase is recommended because 
advancing costs and there have been no 
The 


incorporated im pro 


advances for a long time. recom 


mendations will be 


posed. legislation 
oo ° 


George It. Kapp, principal of the Battle 
Hill Public School, White 
1925, died December 26th 


Plains, since 
lle had bee 1 
White 


with schools of 


Plains since 1915 
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\n amendment to the Commissioner's 
Kkegulations adopted by the Board of 
Kegents on January 25th sets up, for the 
first time, regulations governing the pro- 
gram and activities of county vocational 
education and extension boards. These 
new regulations were deemed advisable 
since the county boards are expanding 
their original program for vocational 
fields, and the passage by the 1948 Legis- 
lature of the intermediate school district 
bill sets up a new board of cooperative 
services within the state system with 
functions that may parallel those of the 
county vocational education and extension 


boards. 


l rustee Appointed 

Mrs Emily Smith Warner of New 
York City was appointed by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey a member of the 
hoard of trustees of the State University 
of New York. Mrs Warner succeeds 
Dr John F. 
that board when he was elected a member 
of the State 
Legislature. 


srosnan, who resigned from 
Soard of Regents by the 


Mrs Warner is a daughter of the late 
\lfred E. Smith, former governor of the 


State. 


* o 


\ ocational Meeting 
The New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts 


annual convention April 19th and 20th 


\ssociation will hold. its 


mn Albany. The program will include 
general sessions with addresses by out 
standing speakers and = section meetings 


on specialized interests 
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Regulate County Boards 


Under the new regulations, as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, the Commissioner of 
Education will approve for the county vo- 
extension 


cational and boards only 


courses of instruction and educational 
services in special subjects which prepare 
for vocational competence, including 
necessary related technical and general 
courses, and those which provide voca- 
tional guidance. The boards are permit- 
ted to employ only full-time qualified 
teachers for educational services for day 
pupils, with provision made for adequate 
supervision. The boards are also re- 
quired to make regular reports to the 


Commissioner of Education 
- 


Mining Scholarships 


The Colorado School of Mines is again 
offering a scholarship to a student from 
New York State 
tuition only and has a value of approxi- 


lhe scholarship is tor 
mately $475 each vear. Applications 
must be made through the State Educa 
tion Commissioner and must reach the 
office of the president of the Colorado 
school by July 15th Principals who 
wish to recommend pupils in their senior 
class should communicate with Peter P 
Muirhead, Acting Assistant Director, Di 


vision of Examinations and Testing 


e + 


Seeds tor Europe 

CARE has a new service for European 
needs in a vegetable seed package. Each 
$4 package contains enough seeds to take 
care of a fanuly of eight tor weeks. De 
tails may be obtained trom CARE, 30 


Broad street, New York 4, N. \ 











School and Pullic Libraries 





Regional Library Serves North Country 


r ‘HE REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
CENTER is now out of the paper plan- 


ning stage. On January 11th the mobile 
unit pictured below left Albany for serv- 
the North In the 
counties of Jefferson, and St 
Lawrence, books can now be readily ex- 
changed and a fluid book collection main- 


ice in Country. 


Lewis 


tained. 

The Regional Library Service Center 
started in May 1948. 
of staff and finding suitable quarters oc- 
An enthusi- 


The employment 


cupied the summer months. 
astic staff of 12 spent the fall months out- 


lining the program and meeting with 
librarians and trustees to plan the basic 
organization of the book service. The 


RAYMOND E. WILLIAMS 
Regional Librarian 

Division of Library Extension 
The New York State Library 


truck will play an important part in im 
plementing the plan. 

Headquarters have been established at 
446 


garage 


Cross street, Watertown, where a 


was converted into office spac« 


This is not a superstructure imposed upon 
the region but a workable outlet. Far 
from impressive on the outside, it is a 
busy, efficient office spending its allot 
and services that will 


ment on books 





Regional Library 


tanding with the new mobile 
nd f 


Albay \ 


VU udliam \) 
Vel ¢ 


kaym 


Company VanDeusen 


Page 


LUY 


Service 


unit of the 
Kegwnal Librarias luo 
Acting Director 


Center Book Trucl 
Kegwual Library service are left to rigl 
representatives of the Dou Allen Chevrol 


Division of Library lcaxtenswi 
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supplement and strengthen the 48 libra- 
ries in the region. These libraries vary 
from a roadside station to a city library. 

Books are of prime importance to both 
librarians and patrons. No library can 
alone buy enough to supply the demand. 
The center will build a pool of book ma- 
terials from which libraries may select 
titles to meet the needs and requests of 
their readers. This pool, which will be 
purchased from the $30,000 book fund 
set aside for the purpose, will be housed 
in inexpensive quarters near the Water- 
town office. Another feature of interest 
to all librarians is the shelving facilities 
that will be available to house material 
seldom used by the local library but of 
importance to the region. Crowded 
shelves can be weeded with the assurance 
that when needed the material may be 
borrowed from the pool. 


To make all the book resources readily 
available a Union Catalog is now in the 
making. It is intended that eventually 
all the materials, those supplied by the 
State through the Regional Library and 
those owned by the various public libra- 
ries, will be recorded in the Union Cata- 
log so that at a moment's notice the 
Regional Library can determine the ex- 
tent of the resources of the region on any 
particular subject for which there is a 
request. Local libraries will forward to 
the center requests for material and 
through the use of the Union Catalog, 
the request will be filled either from the 
Regional Library Service Center pool of 
hooks or by forwarding the request for 
interlibrary loan to a library in the region 
having that particular title. Requests for 
hooks not owned by libraries in the re 
gion will be sent to the State Library. 

Under the book purchasing program 
of the Regional Library Service Center, 
the State would provide most of the ma 
terial for the region other than the very 
hight fiction Che basic reference books, 
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such as encyclopedias and dictionaries, 
that should be available in all communi- 
ties will likewise be the property of the 
local library. In addition, a library may 
wish to provide extra copies of the more 
solid non-fiction and fiction. 

Another field of service to the libraries 
which the center is designed to fill is 
advisory service on all types of library 
problems. This parallels the service per- 
formed by the public library supervisors 
in the Division of Library Extension for 
all the other libraries of the State. Three 
staff members have been named as ad- 
visers to the 48 libraries of the region. 

This Regional Library Service Center 
has been set up as a pilot plant operation 
to determine whether it is possible to in- 
crease library service in a multi-county 
situation with a divided responsibility 
for the provision of that library service. 
It was assumed in setting up the office 
that the responsibility to serve the indi- 
vidual rests with the local community. 
The local community provides the per- 
sonnel, the building and the maintenance 
of the physical facilities necessary for dis- 
tributing library service; the State as- 
sumes the responsibility for providing 
material to improve the service, especially 
in those fields where the local library can 
not justify the purchase of materials for 
The State, through the 
Service Center, can 


a few readers. 
Regional Library 
perform the cataloging and processing 
routines of the library in a more eco 
nomical and less time-consuming manner 
than can the small local libraries 

The project has three years in which 
to prove itself and its usefulness to the 
community. There are still two and a 
quarter years yet to go. As the mobile 
unit starts delivering and collecting books 
the residents of the North Country will 
find their book resources more adequate 
and effective and the impact of the service 


should resound throughout the State 
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Colgate Honors Fordham President 


The Very Reverend Robert I. Gannon 
S.J., president of Fordham University 
since 1936, retired from that office Feb- 
ruary 2d. According to an announcement 
by the New York Province of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, he will become head of the 
Society of Jesus retreat house at Man- 
resa, Staten Island. 

Father Gannon received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Colgate 
University at the time of the midwinter 
Ist, 


made the commencement address. 


commencement on February and 

Father Gannon was three times presi- 
dent of the Association of Colleges and 
New York, 


Universities of the State of 


Cornell Interfaith Center 
Cornell University will have a Student 

Center as a World War II 
The gift of Myron C. Taylor, 


Interfaith 
Memorial. 
a graduate of the Cornell Law School in 
1894, the building will be named Anabel 
Taylor Hall, in honor of Mr Taylor's 
wite. 


morial chapel, an All Nations room, an 


The building will contain a me- 


auditorium and conference rooms and 
offices for the staff and the 12 church 
groups which cooperate in the Cornell 


United Religious Work program. 

Mr Taylor gave Myron Taylor Hall, 
which houses the Law School, and pro 
vided a the 
lishment at Cornell of the Myron Taylor 


\ffairs 


substantial sum for estab 


lectures on Foreign 
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and was a member of the Commission ‘| o 
Study the Need for a State Universit 
He 1942 award 


New York Academy of Public Education 


received the from thi 


for distinguished services in the field of 


He 


Georgetown University and holds gradu 


education. was graduated from 
ate degrees from the Gregorian Univer- 
sity and Cambridge University, as well 
as honorary degrees from eleven other 
colleges. Father Gannon spoke at the 
Convocation of The University of the 
State of New York in 1941 and in 1946 

The new president of Fordham Uni 
versity is the 
McGinley of Woodstock College. 


Reverend Laurence |]. 


Gift to Alfred Library 

Alfred University has received three 
gifts totaling $31,200 from Mr and Mrs 
John P. Herrick of Olean. 

Mr Herrick, a trustee of the university, 
$25,000 
fund, the income from which will be used 


has established a endowment 
to purchase books and equipment for the 
The 
Herrick 
Mr 
given $1200 for immediate use in pur 
books. 


donations in 


library. fund will be 


John P. 


university 
called the Endowment 


Fund. In addition, Herrick has 
Both gifts supplement 
1948 of $2100 tor 


Mrs Herrick has given 


chasing 
earlier 
library purposes. 
$5000 to the university for repairs and 
major improvements to The Castle, a co 


operative women’s dormitory. 
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Speaking at the first graduation exer- 
cises of Walter Hervey Junior College 
in New York City on January 13th, As- 
sociate Commissioner Algo D. Hender- 
son declared: “ Education is confronted 
with the necessity of making radical 
changes in its programs and methods if 
it is to substitute new training and ex- 
perience which will take the place of 
what youth formerly got as a product of 
natural environment.” 


He commented on the trends during 
the past 50 years for young men and 
women to arrive at the age of maturity 
without having had any important work 
experience, while at the same time the 
growth and diversification of potential 
occupations in this country have been 
tremendous. “ With little or no job ex- 
perience, the young man of today goes 
into high school and college with little 
chance of making an intelligent choice of 
a potential occupation,” he said. “ This 
leaves him confused and uncertain about 
his future.” 

Doctor Henderson urged the further 


development of the cooperative work- 


Henderson Advocates Work P rogram 


study plan as a means of developing an 
educational program to meet the challenge 
of these trends. “We are confronted 
today with the necessity of making a suc- 
cess of our democratic way of living in a 
technological society,” said Doctor Hen- 
derson. ‘* Young people must be edu- 
cated as individuals despite the prevailing 
demands of large scale industry, huge in- 
stitutions and the expanding activities of 
governments.” 

Before joining the State Education 
Department in January 1948, Doctor 
Henderson was for 11 years president of 
Antioch College, a pioneer and leader in 
cooperative education on the college 
level. 

Walter Hervey Junior College, founded 
in 1948 under the sponsorship of the 
New York City Y. M. C. A.,, is said to 
be the first two-year college in the coun- 
try to adopt a completely cooperative 
work-study plan. All members of the 
graduating class received at least 48 
weeks of salaried work experience during 


their college course. 


Veteran Enrolment Continues High 


Veterans are sticking to their educa 
tional guns, according to reports of regis 
tration figures of November 1, 1948. The 
total registration is 212,674, nearly 150 
more than the total registration of 
212,528 on November 1, 1947. The data 
cover nearly 2000 schools, including pri 
vate high schools, public high and voca- 
tional schools, private schools such as 
business — schools, 


business — institutes, 
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beauty schools, commercial flight schools, 
trade and other special schools, state 
operated technical institutes, agricultural 
departments in public high schools which 
provide —institutional-on-farm — tramung, 
and colleges and junior colleges. Reports 
show that the greater number of registra 
tions is at public high and vocational 
schools. More than half ot the veterans 


registered are attending full-time sessions 


P —- See 
aqge Uo 








Radia and Visual Education 











Films for Secondary Mathematics 


3 Areas (10 min.) 


The following list of 16-millimeter mo- 
tion pictures has been compiled by Paul 
T. Williams, supervisor of visual educa- 
tion in the Bureau of Radio and Visual 
Aids, with the collaboration of Eugene 
F. Seymour, supervisor of mathematics 
in the Division of Secondary Education, 
and his assistants. These films were 
thought worthy of being brought to the 
attention of teachers of mathematics. 

Information regarding service fees or 
rental charges may be obtained from the 
distributors. The 


Visual Aids of the Department does not 


Bureau of Radio and 


distribute these films. 


Geometry 


1 Angles and Arcs in Circles (10 min.) 


Measurement of central angles, arcs, in 
scribed angles and angles, and angles formed 
Theorems and proofs intro- 


by two chords 


duced and demonstrated 


Distributor 


a Knowledge Builders (rent) 
625 Madison avenue 
New York 22, N. Y 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures (rent) 
1600 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y 
Educational Film Library (rent) 
Syracuse University 
123 College place 
Syracuse 10, N. Y 
d United World Films, Inc 
445 Park avenue 
New York 22, N. Y 


(rent) 


2 The Circle (10 min.) 


Radius, diameter, chords, tangents, secants 


1 


arcs and central angles are presented and 


clarified 
Distributor 


(rent) 


ee ] above 
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Presents the needs and uses for findi 


areas of various figures. Graphic demx 


strations of recognized methods for c 


puting areas of rectangles, parallelograi 
triangles and circles. 
Distributor : 


See a, b, c of 1 above (rent) 


4 


Chords and Tangents of Circles (10 min.) 
Advanced phase of “ The Circle.” Demo 
strates the theorem on a perpendicular to a 
chord within the circle. All types of tai 
gents are dealt with. 

Distributor : 


See 1 above (rent) 


on 


Locus (10 min.) 

Entire concept of locus visualized and ex 
plained by a combination of animated draw 
ings and regular photographic motion 

Distributor : 


See 1 above (rent) 


Congruent Figures (10 min.) 


Concise demonstration of the geometric 
principles for finding and proving that tri 
with sides,” “equal angles” 


angles * equal 


or the combination of both are equal and 


congruent. 
Distributor : 


See a, b, ¢ of 1 above (rent) 
Association Films (rent) 
347 Madison avenue 


New York 17, N. Y 


7 Similar Triangles (10 min.) 


Graphic presentation of similar triangles 


Practical uses shown. Shows properties 0! 
similar triangles and demonstrates the “ tw 


angles equal” proposition 


Distributor 





See a of | above (rent) 
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Quadrilaterals (10 min.) 
Presentation of the chief characteristics 

if the parallelogram, rectangle, rhombus, 

square, trapezoid and trapezium. 

Distributor : 


See 1 above (rent) 


' Geometry and You (10 min. sound) 

Function of geometry presented through 
a practical demonstration of its everyday 
importance. Should prove very useful in 
junior high school as an introduction to 
senior high school geometry. 


Distributor : 


Coronet Instructional Films (rent) 
366 Madison avenue 


New York 17, N. Y 





Advanced Mathematics 
10 Rectilinear Coordinates (10 min.) 
Introduces the pupil to basic ideas of ana- 
lytical geometry. How a point moves and 
becomes a line. Positive and negative num- 
bers. Branches out into tridimensional 
areas. 
Distributor : 
See 1 above (rent) 
11 Celestial Navigation Part II (12 min.) 
Although organized for use in aero- 
nautics this film is excellent for spherical 
trigonometry. Discussion of celestial tri- 
angles and the use of various tables to find 
position. 
Distributor : 


See d of 1 above (rent) 


New Y ork School W ins Film Award 


George Washington High School, New 
York City, won the “ Oscar” and one 
of the awards of merit at the fifth annual 
\udio-Visual Aids Institute sponsored 
by the Department of Education of The 
American Museum of Natural History, 


January 7th and 8th. 


The school submitted two films — “All 
\round the Town” and “* The Colorful 
Life” jointly produced by the Arista 
Film Committee and the Biology Film 
Squad. 

\wards of merit were given also to the 
Movie Club of Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park; the Motion Picture Club of 
Ivander Childs High School, Bronx; 
and the Science Club of Roosevelt School, 
Union City, N. J. 


\ll junior and senior high schools im 


the Nation are eligible to enter the 


‘Osear competition, Entry blanks wall 
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be furnished upon request to Marguerite 


Newgarden, The American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 24, N. Y 





Courtesy of American Museun f Neture fistor 
Wayne M Faunce, vice director 
Imertican Museum of Natural His VY Presents 
the “Oscar” to the commentator f ! 
lround the Town.” one of the w filmes 


} 


im the Museum's 1948 competit 
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Adult Education 











Public Affairs P rogram Started 


Adult 
started a weekly public affairs dramatic 


The Bureau of Education has 
series over station WGY, Schenectady on 
The 
series of drama-documents, “ Living — 
1949,” is the National 


3roadcasting Company and is broadcast 


Tuesday evenings at 7.30 o'clock. 


produced by 
at various times by stations of the NBC 
network. 

As the series is presented over WGY, 
the 
utes of the 30-minute period to supple- 


3ureau has been assigned five min- 


ment the educational value of the broad- 
cast — to define the issues in the program, 
to present different opinions on the sub- 
ject and to direct listeners toward adult 
increased 


A weekly 


civic education programs and 


use of their public libraries. 


service to local librarians, informing the 
of the topics of each broadcast and su; 
gesting materials for display, has been 
instituted as a corollary to the broadcasts 
themselves. The State Library is coo 
erating with the Bureau of Adult Educ 


tion by furnishing a bibliographic and 
reference service for each week's pro 
gram. 

It is hoped that the arrangement 


worked out with WGY can be extended 
to other New York State stations affili- 
with the National 
Meanwhile the cooperation of 


ated Sroadcasting 
Company. 
local libraries assists in intensifying the 
the 


the 


educational influence of series in 


“listening areas” outside range of 
be) 


WGY station. 


Booklet Describes Community P roject 


A novel illustrated booklet, Adventure 
in Cooperation — Community Building in 
a Central School District, has been pub- 
lished in a limited edition by the Bureau 
of Adult Education, and is available upon 
request to educational and civic leaders 
concerned with community adult educa- 
tion. A 
deyelopment program in Central School 


District 1, 


‘ case-story ” of the community 


southern Rensselaer county, 


the publication will be of particular in- 


terest to adult educators in rural areas 


and small communities where facilities are 


not 


fully used 
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In a foreword to the booklet Commis 


sioner of Education Francis T. Spauld 


ing states: 

This experience shows that the sharing 
of better common facilities and resources 
need not stop with children coming from 
a number of rural centers to a central 
school. It shows that the adult citizens 
of the central school area can share their 
localities’ resources just as well. More 
than this, it shows that community ot 
ganization of the central school area can 
effectively bring in and coordinate new 
facilities federal and state, public and 
private — to the 
the people 


increased benefit. of all 
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Three institutes will be held this spring 
to meet the demand for professional train- 
ing in adult education in public affairs and 
citizenship education for young adults. 
Each institute will consist of three ses- 
sions to be held in major geographical 
areas of the State. Sessions are tenta- 
tively scheduled through May. 

The meetings will be designed to give 
counselors information about the opera- 
tion and philosophy of the young adult 
program, including a discussion of local 


Building Plans Approved 

Building plans recently approved by 
the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds of the Department include the 
following : 

Olean, boiler for School 8, $3124 

North Tonawanda, painting interior of Gil- 
more, Gratwick and Wurlitzer schools, $11,100; 
electric fixtures and wiring at Gratwick School, 
$5200 

Salamanca, replacements in heating equipment 
in high school, $17,000 

North Tarrytown, repairs following fire in 
high school, $13,217 

District 3, Cheektowaga, Erie county, new 
junior-senior high school, $2,300,000 

Berne-Knox, heating plant for bus garage, 
$1995 

Oceanside, addition and improvement to ele 
mentary school, $30,000 

District 5, Rutland, Jefferson county, moving 
and repairing one-room school, $1900 

District 2, Union, Broome county, interior 
painting, $1502 

Monticello, repairs to driveways and parking 
area, $2500 

lully, remodeling house for use as kinder 
garten, $2650 


District 1, Inlet, Hamilton county, repairs, 


painting, floor covering and oil burner, $5000 
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Institutes [rain Y oung Adult Leaders 


problems. Lasting no longer than three 
hours, each meeting will be held at the 
convenience of a majority of counselors 
in each geographical area. 

These meetings are open without 
charge to superintendents of schools, 
principals, directors of adult education 
and all general counselors in young adult 
programs. Further information may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, 


Albany. 


Officers Re-elected 

Officers of the Capital District Educa- 
tional Surplus Property Association were 
re-elected at the third annual meeting on 
January 20th in Albany. They are 
Herbert M. Mapes, executive chairman; 
Walter E. 


Quinn, treasurer. The group includes 


Schoenborn, secretary; John 


schools in Albany, Schenectady, Rens- 
selaer, Fulton, Montgomery and Scho- 
harie counties. 


Battle against Blindness 

The National Society for the Preven 
tion of Blindness will hold a three-day 
national conference, March l6th—1Sth, at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
The theme of the meeting will be “ The 
Battle against Blindness —the Next 40 
Years.” Information concerning the pro 
gram may be obtained from the society 


at 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. \ 
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Depariment Staff 











Caswell M. Miles Heads Bureau 


Caswell M. Miles was appointed Chief 


of the Bureau of Education, 


Division of Health and Physical Educa- 


Physical 
tion, effective January Ist. The appoint- 
ment is provisional, pending the estab- 
Civil for the 


lishment of a Service list 


position. 





( ‘aswell M. 


Miles 


Mr Miles has been with the [Education 
Department since 1934, and for the past 
13 years he has held the position of asso 
ciate education supervisor, physical edu 
cation and recreation. Before joining the 


state director of 


Was 


Department he 
health 
Klorida Department of 
1925 to 1933 


physical and education for the 


Iducation from 
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Mr Miles was graduated from Midd 
Tennessee State Teachers College ani 
holds an M.A. degree from George Pea 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. As an 
undergraduate he won letters in football, 
basketball and baseball. He is chairma 
of the National Conference on Facilities 
for Athletics, 
Health Education, sponsored by 14 na- 
1948 he 


Fellow in 


Recreation, Physical and 
tional organizations. In was 
Honor Award the 
American Association of Health, Physical 


made an 


Education and Recreation in recognition 
of service to the profession. He is also 
a member of the New York State Asso 
Health, 


and Recreation and has served as editor 


ciation for Physical Education 
of the journal of that association and of 
the Athletic Bulletin of the New York 
State Public High School Athletic Asso 


ciation. 


e * 


Supervisor Retires 

Leshe S. Wood, for 28 years associate 
education supervisor, vocational rehabili 
tation, retired January 1, 1949 
Mr Wood the staff of the 
Rochester bureau of the Division of Vo 


Was on 


cational Rehabilitation. His friends and 
associates honored him with a dinner at 
the time of his retirement. 

Mr Wood formerly taught at Roch 
ester Institute of Technology, later was 
an engineer with the Public Service Cor 
poration in Puerto Rico, and for several 
connected with industrial 


years was 


plants. A native of Wappingers Falls, 


Mr Wood now lives in Fairport 
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Florence C. O'Neill, associate educa- 
tion supervisor in the field of school 
health education, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, retired February Ist 
alter 20 years of service in the Depart- 
ment. For 20 years prior to 1929 she 
served the schools in Binghamton as 
classroom teacher, principal of the Crip- 
pled Children’s School, and for six years 
beginning in 1923 as director of health 
education. Her leadership and outstand- 
ing contributions to the development of 
health teaching have been recognized 
throughout the United States and in 
many countries abroad. 

Miss O'Neill received the year’s honor 
award of the New York State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation on January 28th during the 


annual meetings of that association in 


Doctor Pratt Returns 


Dr Emily A. Pratt was appointed 
February 1, 1949, as senior supervisor, 
school medical service (eye and ear) with 
the Division of Health and Physical Edu 
cation. Doctor Pratt first joined the De 
partment in November 1924, and from 
July 1932 until her resignation in Sep 
tember 1945 she held the same position 
to which she has now been appointed 
During her absence from the Department 
Doctor Pratt has been connected with the 
Health Department of the state of Wash 
ington, 

Doctor Pratt is a graduate of Tutts 
Medical School and did postgraduate 
work at Harvard School of Medicine 
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Florence C. O’Neill Retires 


Syracuse. She was honored in recogni- 
tion of outstanding pioneer service in 
promoting, organizing and developing the 
health teaching program in the State. 
The citation of award said in part: 

Your contributions in helping teachers 
in the health field are so numerous that 
it is impossible to list them here. Fore- 
most is the report of the study of the 
24-hour-day health behavior of children, 
as it revolutionized the concept of health 
teaching from the stereotyped hygiene 
recitation period to present-day realistic 
guidance of boys and girls in developing 
desirable, wholesome health attitudes and 
practices as well as helping them in gain- 
ing an undefstanding of the basic health 
knowledge essential for living fully. The 
state curriculum guides which were de- 
veloped under your leadership have been 
a source of motivation for school health 
teaching programs not only in this State 
but in every corner of this Nation and 
in many lands across the sea 


Hartley Is Supervisor 
David S. 


with the Division of Research, was ap 


Hartley, research associate 


pointed senior education supervisor Feb 
ruary Ist. A graduate of Rutgers Um 
versity, Mr Hartley has his master’s de 
gree from Teachers College, Columbia 


University 


George Stone on | cave 
George K. Stone, supervisor in the Dh 


vision of Secondary Education, ts) on 


leave of absence until January lo, 1990 
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Directs Employe Training 

Dr Charles T. Klein has resigned from 
his position as supervisor in the State 
Kducation Department to become state 
director of public employe training in the 
State Civil Service Department. This is 
a new position charged with the respon- 
sibility of assisting state departments and 
local governmental units in determining 
needs for and in establishing and main- 
taining training programs for public em- 
ployes both in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the State and under the internship 
program. 

Doctor Klein joined the State Educa- 
tion Department in July 1938 as super- 
visor of vocational rehabilitation. For 
two years, 1940-42, he was supervisor of 
apprentice training in the War Training 
Program. After serving in the United 
States Navy from 1943 to 1946, he re- 
turned to the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education as supervisor of ap- 
prentice training. He has written sev- 
eral bulletins and handbooks in his field 
of training. 


Supervisor Appointed 
Dr Edmund H. Crane was appointed 
associate education supervisor (research ) 


on February 1, 1949. Doctor Crane has 


been with the Research Bureau _ since 
1943 as research assistant. 
He has taught at Gloversville High 


School and was principal of Wallkill Cen- 
tral School, 1927—40. 

A graduate of State Teachers College 
at Albany, Doctor Crane holds the degree 
of master of arts from Columbia Univer- 
sity and the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy from Cornell University. 
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Review New Guide 


Teachers for Today's Schools is 
practical guide for community partici 
tion in a study of teachers and teachi 


prepared by a committee of the N 


York State Education Department. 
purpose “is to develop a plan of acti 
which the board of education can under 
take, in cooperation with the citizens 
the community, to insure getting and r 
taining the best teachers possible and to 
insure the most effective opportunities for 
them.” 

This guide places the responsibility for 
improving teaching squarely where it be- 
longs — on the shoulders of the lay citi 
zens of the community. “ Teaching is a 
The community has a 
its 


joint enterprise. 
stake in the 
which goes further than the delegation of 


education of children 
its problems to the school for solution . 
If good teachers are leaving teaching, and 
able young people are not choosing to 
enter the profession in numbers large 
enough to fill the needs, there are proba 
bly good reasons prompting such action 
-not all of them financial. To correct 
these conditions in the local situation is 
the principal purpose of the community 
study here proposed .. . Lay groups en- 
gaged in this study will not be trying to 
answer the question, ‘ Who is giving the 
rather the 
are 


best teaching service?’ but 
questions, * What kind of 
‘What kind of teaching 


is needed in today’s schools?” and ‘ What 


schor Is 


needed today?’ 


can this community do to attract and 
hold the able teachers it needs?” 


It is recommended to the serious atten- 
tion of teachers, educational administra- 
tors, and alert citizens as being a useful 
weapon in their attack upon a national 
problem at the local level. 

Reprinted from The Newsletter of 
the Council on Cooperation in 

Teacher Education, December 1948. 
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School Lunch Program Grows 


One hundred sixty-six new _ school 
lunch programs were approved from Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, to January 15, 1949, ac- 
cording to Margaret Prentice, chairman 
of school lunch supervisors in the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education. This 
makes a total of 2878 schools in the State 
approved for participation. 

Miss Prentice spoke at the fifth annual 
meeting of the New York State School 
Lunch Advisory Committee, meeting in 
Albany on February 3d. Seventy-five 
representatives of organizations interested 
in the School Lunch Program and _ nutri- 
tion education attended the meeting. 

Mrs Margaret Morris, chief of tech- 
nical services of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in charge of the 
national School Lunch Program, and 
Dr Mary deGarmo Bryan of the Depart- 
ment of Institution Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
addressed the meeting on plans for im- 
proving the school lunch. 

New York State’s program for the past 
federal fiscal year was about the average 
for the Nation, with 20 to 25 per cent of 
the enrolled school children benefiting 
from the school lunch. This State is one 
of the leaders in technical supervision of 
the School Lunch Program, the commit- 
tee members were told. The need was 
stressed for more trained personnel to ad- 
minister the program in the schools. 
I’mphasis was also given by the speakers 
to the need for greater participation by 
community committees as well as more 
leadership on the part of school adminis- 
trators to make the school lunch a part 
of the total health and nutrition program. 
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Assistant Commissioner A. K. Getman 
discussed the school lunch as a part of 
the State’s education program and Doro- 
thy S. Lawson, Chief, Bureau of Home 
Economics Education, spoke on home 
economics education as it relates to the 
School Lunch Program. 

Mrs Hilton H. Dier of Lake George 
was re-elected chairman of the State 
School Lunch Advisory Committee. 


* ° 


Boys and Girls Week 

National Boys and Girls Week will be 
observed throughout the United States 
and Canada, April 30th-May 7th. The 
celebration will mark the 29th annual ob- 
servance of this important youth event. 

With the theme, “ Building for Citizen- 
ship,” the program is designed to focus 
the attention of the public on the interests, 
activities and problems of youth. It calls 
attention to the organizations and pro- 
grams serving their needs and seeks to 
arouse the interest of the entire commun- 
ity in supporting measures to strengthen 
and insure the wholesome, purposeful de 
velopment of all boys and girls. Sug- 
gested activities for the week emphasize 
a variety. of important factors in the 
growth of youth. 

Information about Boys and Girls 
Week and helpful suggestions for carry- 
ing out the program of the week, includ- 
ing a poster and a Manual of Suggestions, 
may be obtained free of charge from Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
35 E. Wacker drive, Chicago 1, III. 
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The second session of the Mount 
Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations will be held from June 26th 
through July 23d. Lectures and discus- 
sions on the college campus and weekly 
trips to Lake Success to observe the 
United Nations at work are features of 
the program, which has been planned 
with the aid of a notable group of con- 


sultants and officials of the United 
Nations. 

Inaugurated last summer under the 
sponsorship of Mount Holyoke College, 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 


tional Peace and 23 other sponsors in- 
cluding individuals and five New England 
colleges, Amherst, Brown, Smith, Welles- 
ley and Williams, the institute is open to 
men and women able to make a direct 


contribution to international understand- 


P lan United Nations Institute 





A limit of 100 
for each of the 


ing in their communities. 
members has been set 
four weeks to permit a high degree of 
individual participation. Members (or 
this year’s institute will be accepted from 
the United States 


foreign countries. 


all over and from 


Fees for the four-week session are 
$225, which includes $85 for tuition and 
$140 for board and room. For a single 
week, charges are $25 for tuition and 
A limited num- 
Appli- 


cations for admission and_ scholarships 


$35 for board and room. 
ber of scholarships are available. 


will be considered in the order in which 
they are received. 

Address all communications to: Mary 
J. Levy, Executive Secretary, Mount 
Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations, South Hadley, Mass. 


School Library Data Sought 


The United States Office of Education 
is asking all school superintendents — 
superintendents of cities and villages and 
district superintendents — for information 
on school libraries in 1947-48 so that the 
Office of Education may continue its pro- 
gram of supplying information on libra- 
ries to administrators. 

Similar information was presented 
through two previous studies, Statistics of 
Public School 1934-35 
1941-42. According to reports received 
from approximately three-fourths of the 


Libraries, and 


superintendents of city and rural districts, 
92 per cent of these school systems had 
some form of library service in 1942. 
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Through these publications it is possible 
to compare the library resources and li- 
brary progress of particular schools in 
New York State with report information 
from the entire State and for all other 
parts of the United States. 

Copies of the report form, School L.i- 
brary Statistics, 1947-48, have been dis- 
tributed to superintendents, with the 
request that they have the forms filled 
out promptly and returned to the Office 
of Education. It is expected that New 
York State reports will be complete be- 
cause much of the data can be obtained 
by combining information from annual 


reports to this Department. 
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S. holarship Awards 


fwenty-eight boys and _ twenty-two 
girls who were graduated from the 
public academic and vocational high 
schools of New York City on January 
Christopher Columbus 


Scholarship awards of $200 each. The 


28th received 


winners were selected on the basis of 
scholarship, citizenship and service, with- 
out regard for race, creed or color in 
keeping with the “ Americans All” theme 
of the Columbus Citizens Committee, 
which provided the scholarships. 

This committee is providing a record 
total of 100 scholarships this year, di- 
vided between the public and Catholic 
high schools of the city. During the past 
three years the organization has awarded 
96 scholarships in the public and paro- 


chial high schools. 


t 4 


Business Education 


“ Challenges in Business Education ” 
will be the theme of the conference to be 
sponsored by the Commerce Club at New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
on March 12th. 
clude talks by Dr Hamden L. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


The program will in- 
Forkner, 


on “ Challenges to Curriculum Planners,” 
and Dr Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, on “ Challenges to Business 
Other features of the confer- 
ence will be a machines and textbooks 


Teachers.” 
exhibit and a panel discussion. 
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Miss Nicol Retires 


Lucille Nicol, assistant superintendent 
of schools in Queens for the past 28 
years, retired in February after 50 years 
in the public schools of New York City. 
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( onservation Contests 


The Conservation Forum of the Buf- 
falo Museum of Science has announced 
its annual Junior Conservation Contests. 
Cash awards will be made for winning 
essays, posters, project reports and skits. 
The contests are open to pupils in grades 
4 through 8 and high schools of the State 
and to organized youth groups. Winning 
entries will be exhibited in the Museum 
of Science during the month of May. The 
closing date is March 26th. 

Entry blanks and information on the 
contests may be obtained from Conserva- 
tion Forum, Buffalo Museum of Science, 
Buffalo 11. 


e + 


Centennial Anniversary 

On January 23d, the centenary anni- 
versary of the conferring of the first 
medical degree upon a woman, Dr Eliza- 
beth Blackwell at Geneva College, that 
Hobart 
held a special convocation to honor the 


institution — now College 

women doctors of today. Twelve women 
prominent in the practice of medicine, 
nominated from medical schools in the 
United States, Canada, 
France, were honored by the Blackwell 


England and 
Centennial citations. 


e > 


Principal Retires 

Robert S. Stantial, a member of the 
New York City’s school system for more 
than 50 years, retired at the end of Janu- 
ary as principal of Junior High School 
80, the Bronx. 
teacher for 11 years, assistant principal 


Mr Stantial served as 


for five years and principal for 35 years. 
“I'd like to do it all over again,” said 
Mr Stantial. ‘If I had a thousand lives 
to live I would spend them all teaching.” 
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l rge Federal Aid 

The extension of democracy through 
“a constantly improved free public school 
system ” is the program of the American 
School 


Resolutions adopted by the association, 


Association of Administrators. 
through a nation-wide ballot of members 
and announced on January 15th, include 
a recommendation that schools place re- 
newed emphasis upon the rights, privi- 
leges and responsibilities involved in liv- 
ing in a democracy. 

In reaffirming belief in the necessity 
for federal aid to education, the associa- 
tion emphasized that such a plan must 
afeguard state and local control of edu- 
be channelled through regu- 


is 
ituted public 





school agencies 


r general rather than restricted pur- 
In order to stimulate the recruitment 
re young people with outstanding 


lifications for the teaching profession, 


t wrade those teaching with emergency 
certificates and to improve public regard 
status for teachers, the organization 


ystematic and effective 


rsed a more s 
roer nterpretatior of the yublic 
vl ry Lalion I I ] I 
rooTr: , 7c nNeeric i7eNS 
progra d its needs to citizen 
(ther rec tions adopted by the asso 
t rge that the United States Office 
Y i 
cation be made an independent 
‘ eT ent agen pledge continuing 
operation in extending the scope ol the 
4 ling tl | 
nerical TLIC choo] program con 
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Admission Fees Waived 

School children in organized groips 
are to be admitted without fees to ‘he 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt Nationa 
Historic Site, Hyde Park, N. Y. 1e 
Secretary of the Interior has appr 


the waiving of fees for school children in 
new regulations for the National Park 
Service. Children over 12 will still have 


to pay eight cents Internal Revenue 
mission tax to the home and the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library-Museum. lhe 
regular charge of admission is 42 cents 
Visitin y 


hours are 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. daily excey 


plus eight cents admission tax. 


Monday (or Tuesday following a holiday 
on Monday ). 


Palmer, 


Superintendent George A. 


the Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt, als 


announced an extended school 
the 50,000 
Home and Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
The National Park Service, 


administers the | 


program 


for children who visit the 
annually. 


which historic site, has 
prepared a school pack for every class 
that plans to visit the home. It includes 
leaflets, a map of Hyde Park, an infor 
sheet and a school study 


mation new 


unit. Packs may be secured by address 
ing requests to the Superintendent, Na 
tional Park Service, Hyde Park, N. \ 
Organized school groups brought 35,000 
children to Hyde Park in 1948. 


Miss Marron Is Principal 


Margaret |. Marron, teacher and as 


istant principal at Hackett Junior High 


school, Albany, for the past 21 year 
has been appointed principal of — that 
chool after serving for two years a 
istant principal. Miss Marron 1s the 
first woman high school principal 


\Ibany 
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Design for Reading 





Colonial and Frontier Life 


The Early Days in New York, and Other Regions of the 


United States As Presented in Books 


\ BIBLIOGRAPHY COMPILED BY RUTH 


EVANS BABCOCK, SUPERVISOR OF 


SCHOOL 


LIBRARIES, FOR PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AND IN GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


Living in New Amsterdam and 
New York 


Stories for Children 
Edmonds, W. D. The matchlock gun. 
Dodd. 1941. $2.50 (4-6) 

This exciting narrative based on an episode 
which occurred at Guilderland, near Albany, 
won the Newbery medal award as the most 
distinguished contribution to American litera- 
ture for children written during 1941. 


Emerson, C. D. The magic tunnel.  Lip- 
pineott. 1940. $2 (4-6) 
New York City in 1664 
Follett, H. T. House afire. Scribner. 1941 
$1.50 (4-6) 
Fire fighting in New Amsterdam 
Leetch, D. L. 


Lothrop 1926 


Annetje and her family 
$1.50 (4-5) 
\ little girl of New Amsterdam 


Maloy, Lois, & Dalgliesh, Alice. Wooden 
shoes in America. Scribner 1940. $1.75 
(3 4) 

Boys and girls learn what life was like in 
Dutch New York as they read or hear how 
Peter and Anneke and their parents became 
acquainted with New Amsterdam 


Meadowcraft, E. L. Along the Erie tow 


path. Crowell. 1940.) $2 (4-6) 


Putnam 1924 


Moore, A. C. 


$2.50 (4-7) 


Nicholas 


Nicholas was a Dutch doll who traveled 
about New York City and learned much ot 
its history 

Orton, H. F. The treasure in the little 
trunk. Lippincott. 1932. $2 (4-5) 


In 1823 Patty Armstrong's tamily traveled 
moa wagon drawn by oxen trom their howe 


February 1949 


in Vermont through Albany, along the M« 
hawk river to the Genesee country 
Phillips, E. C. Peter Peppercorn 


ton. 1939. $2 (3-5) 


Hough 


Peter Peppercorn had many exciting ad 
ventures with the Indians, meeting Peter 
Stuyvesant, and seeing the English fleet sail 
into the harbor of New Amsterdam 


Swift, H. H. Little Blacknos« 


1929. $2 (3-5) 


Harcourt 


The first locomotive made tor the New 


York Central and its trip between Albany 
and Schenectady. 

Wilder, L. S. Farmer boy Harper 1933 
$2 (4-06) 


\lmanzo, who lived on a_ ftarm near 
Malone more than 70 years ago, took part 
all of the tarm and home activities, but was 


most proud when permitted to train a colt 


Wilkins, Eva. 
story of pioneer times Amer. Bk. Co 
1914. S2¢ (3-4) 

Iwo littl New Englanders who journeved 
from Connecticut to western New York 


Weaver's children, a true 


\n imteresting account of their pleasant 
simple home and school lite 
Vtortes for Older Boys and Girls 


Allen, M. P. Red heritawe Longmans 


1040. $2.25 (7-9) 


The American Revolution in the Mohawk 
valley 
Bacheller, Irving. Eben Holden. Grosset 
$1 
\ simple story of tarm lite m= norther 


New York about [S8S0 


Berry, Erick 


Macmullan 


Hearthstone in the wilderness 
1044. $2 (O 8) 
One part of the tamly push west w 


the son stavs on mu Glens Falls 











Berry, Erick. Hudson frontier. Oxford. 1942. 
$2.50 (7-9) 
Early days (1664) in Albany. 
story of the 
Winston. 


beaver skins, a 
Dutch in New Amsterdam. 


1948. $2.50 (7-9) 


Seven 


Best, Herbert. Border iron. Viking. 1945. 
$2 (7-9) 

Tad Randall and his dog help settle a 
border dispute between Massachusetts and 
New York over iron ore in the 1740's. 

Gunsmith’s boy. Winston. 1942. 
$2 (6-9) 

Seth Ellis becomes apprenticed to a famous 

gunsmith — 1816. 
The 


$2.50 (7-9) 


long portage. Viking. 1948 


\ story of the French and Indian War and 
the battle of Ticonderoga. 


Chambers, R. W. Cardigan. Harper. 1930. 
.p 
Story of Revolutionary War days. The 


hero, a nephew of Sir William Johnson, has 
many adventures in the Mohawk valley, in 
Pittsburgh and Lexington. 


Choate, Florence, & Curtis, Elizabeth. 
Lysbet, a story of old New York. Lip- 
pincott. 1947. $2.50 (5-8) 


Lysbet is an English girl captured by the 
Indians and rescued by the Dutch. She lives 
in the family of Governor Peter Stuyvesant 
and helps the Governor know about the dis- 
loyalty of the settlers. 


Mohicans; a nar- 
(8-9) 


Cooper, J. F. Last of the 
rative of 1757. Scribner. $1.75 


Crownfield, Gertrude. Alison Blair. Dut- 
ton. 1927. (6-8) 
The Mohawk valley at 


French and Indian War. 


G7 95 


the time of the 


Joscelyn of the forts Dutton. 
1929. $2.25 (7-8) 
\ stirring tale of the French and Indian 


War 


the provincial 


When Joscelyn’s father, an officer in 
army, was transferred from 
Albany to Fort William Henry near Lake 
George, the party was attacked by Indians 
Montcalm, Abercrombie and Sir William 
Johnson are among the characters 


American 


New York 


Eastman, E. R. 
Agriculturist, Ine 
1946. $3 (7-12) 

The Clinton-Sullivan campaign 


The destroyers 


Ithaca, 


Edmonds, W. D. In the hands of the 
Senecas Little. 1947. $2.50 
Central New York in 1778 
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Two logs crossing. Dodd. 19-3 

$2 (5-9) 
John Haskell went fur trapping in 1830 
in Northern New York to earn money to 


pay his father’s debts and support his fam 


Wilderness clearing. Dodd. 19-4 
(7-9) 

The Mohawk valley frontier in 1777. 
Rip Van Winkle, anc 


Macmillan 


Irving, Washington. 
The legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
1925. $1.50 (Children’s Classics) 

Mark of 


Seneca basin 


Langdale, H. L. R. 


Dutton. 1942. $2.25 (5-7) 

Mark’s part in the building of the Erie 
canal and in the celebration at the opening 
of the canal. 

Malvern, Gladys. Jonica’s island. Messner 
1945. $2 (7-9) 

New York City in 1660. 

Orton, H. F. The brave frontier. Lippin 
cott. 1940. $2 (5-8) 


The Schoharie valley before and during the 
American Revolution. 


The gold-laced coat; a story of old 
Niagara. Lippincott. 1934. $2 (5-6) 
The adventures of Philippe, who came t 
America from France in 1758 to join his 
father, a soldier at old Fort Niagara. 


Hoof beats of freedom. Lippincott 
1936. $2 (5-6) 

The early days of the Revolution on Long 
Island. Roger Sherwood, a boy of Newtown, 
has thrilling adventures during the British 
occupation of New York City, 1776-83. 

Tharp, L. H. 
o.p. (5 7) 

Through 15-year-old Steven Woring this 
story of western Connecticut and New York 
during the last years of the American Revo- 
lution is presented. There are spies, smug- 
glers, Tories and mystery to make a lively) 
story. 


Searing, A. E. P. 


Garden 


Tory hole. Crowell. 1940 


When granny was a little 
girl. City Pub. Co 1937. 8% 
(5-7) 

Granny and her brothers and sisters were 
children living on the banks of the Hudson 
river during the closing years of the Civil 


War 


Pioneering beyond New York 
Stories 
Allee, M. H. Judith Lankester 
1930. $2 (6-9) 


Judith goes to live in a pioneer Quaker 
settlement in Indiana 


Houghton 
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Allen, M. P. Western star; a story of Jim 

Bridger. Longmans. 1941. $2 (6-9) 

Young Jim Bridger enlists with the Rocky 
\Mountain trappers in 1822. 


Carr, M. J. Children of the covered wagon; 


story of the old Oregon trail. Crowell. 
1934. $2 (5-7) 
Crawford, Phyllis. “Hello, the boat!” 


Holt. 1938. $2 (5-7) 

\ journey down the Ohio river from Pitts- 
hurgh to Cincinnati in 1817. 
Darby, A. C. Skip-come-a-Lou. 
1928. $1.75 (5-7) 
Missouri in 1830. 


DeAngeli, M. L. Copper-toed boots. Double- 
day. 1938. $2 (4-6) 

The story of Shad, a country boy in cen- 
tral Michigan 60 years ago, who wished 
for and finally acquired a dog of his own 
and copper-toed boots. 


Lippincott. 


Elin’s America. 
$2 (4-6) 

Elin was a little Swedish girl whose family 
settled on the banks of the Delaware in 1648. 


Doubleday. 1941. 


—— Skippack school. Doubleday. 1939. 
$2 (4-6) 

Eli Shrowder, skilled in wood carving, but 
slow in learning to read, attended a Mennon- 
ite school near Germantown, in 1750. 


Grey, Katherine. Rolling wheels Little 
1937. $2 (7-9) 

From Indiana to California in a_ prairie 
schooner in 1845 and 1846 


Holberg, R. L. 


neers. Doubleday 1937. $1.75 (4-5) 


Hester and Timothy, pio 


,2c 


Pioneering in Wisconsin in 1835 


Horn, M. D. 


1939. $2 (4-6) 


Log cabin family. Scribner. 


The Connors would have had an interesting 
life wherever they were, but this detailed 


account of their experiences as pioneers is 
particularly attractive 


Lenski, Lois. westward 


Lippincott. 1937. $2.25 (7-9) 


\-going to the 


\ journey from Connecticut to Ohio in 


S11 
McMeekin, I. M. 


1942, $2 (5-7) 


Journey cake Messner 


Kentucky in 1793 
Mason, M. E. Little Jonathan 
1944. $1.25 (1-3) 


Pioneer family in Indiana 


Macmillan 1947 


Macmillan 


Middle sister 
$1.75 (2-4) 


Early Minnesota. 


a 


February 1949 


Susannah, the pioneer cow Mac- 
millan. 1941. $1.25 (2-3) 

A pioneer family moves from Virginia to 
the Middle West. 


Means, F. C. 
the pioneer West. 
(7-8) 

Janey Grant goes to Colorado territory t 
teach. 


Ranch .and ring; a story olf 
Houghton 1932. $2 


Medary, Marjorie. Buckeye boy Long- 


mans. 1944. $2.25 (7-9) 


Pinkerton, K. S. G. Farther north Har- 
court. 1944. $2 (6-8) 
Trappers in the Canadian wilds of northern 
Ontario. 


Rietveld, Jane. Nicky's bugle Viking 
1947. $2 (3-5) 


Fort Winnebago, Wisconsin 


Skinner, C. L. Becky 


Macmillan. 1926. $2 (6-9) 


Landers, frontiet 


warrior. 


When the New Year 
Dutton 1944 $2.25 


Stillman, Dorothea. 
came in March 
(4-6) 

In 1634 the Jenner family journeyed from 
England to Connecticut. The everyday doings 
of the family, their food and clothes and the 
responsibilities of the children are woven 
into the story 


Wilder, L. I. 
Harper. 1932. $2 (4-6) 

Life in a pioneer settlement in Wisconsin 
sixty years ago. Laura and Mary and their 
parents live in a log cabin miles’ trom 
neighbors 


Little house in the big woods 


tv 


Harper 1940 


‘fi 


Long winter 
(5-8) 


Dakota 


banks ot Plum creck 


aed 
$2 (4-6) 


On the 
Harper. 1937 


Pioneering in Minnesota 


Colonial and Frontier Life — 
Including Life in New York 
General Books for Childri 
Allen, Gina. children Row 194] 

pa. 28c (4-6) 
\n attractive paper-covered book on pio 
neer home lite 
Bailey, C. S. Home spun playdays 
1941. $2 (4-7) 
Seventeen American holiday celebrations 


such as The spelling bee, The sugaring off 
The singing school etc 


Prairiz 


Viking 
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Clifford, H. B. 


Scribner. 


America my home; then and 
now. 1939. $1.32 (4-6) 


America builds homes: 


Dalgliesh, Alice. 
the story of the 
1938. $2 (3-4) 


first colonies. Scribner. 


the story of a hun- 
Macmil- 


America travels; 
dred years of travel in America. 


lan. 1933. $2 (4-6) 
Duffe, M. L. New Amsterdam; colonial 
days. Row. 1942. pa. 32c¢ (3-4) 


Emerson, C. D. 
Lippincott. $2 (3-6) 
Fretwell, J. H. 
1935. 60c (5-6) 
Revolutionary times on the Hudson. 


Gilchrist, M. E. The 
Lakes. Harper. 1942. 


Father's big improvements. 


Down the Hudson. Nelson. 


story of the Great 


$1.50 (4-7) 


Colonial 


Hart, A. B. & Hazard, B. E., eds. 


children. Macmillan. 1902. $1.24 (4-7) 

Lawson, Robert. They were strong and 
good. Viking. 1940. $1.50 (4-6) 

Mepham, W. C. & Ducker, H. C. Explor- 
ing Nassau county. Noble. 1938. 9%6c 

Olds, Elizabeth. The big fire Houghton. 
1945. $2 (4-9) 

History of fire fighting. 

Peardon, C. C. & Comegys, Z. D. Adven- 
tures in a big city Macmillan. 1935. 
R4x (2~3) 

One chapter on Fraunces’ Tavern. 

Petersham, M. F. & Petersham, Miska. 
Story book of clothes Winston 1933. 
75 (3-5) 

Story book of corn Winston 
1936. 75ce (3-5) 

Story book of houses Winston 
19 33 7 (3 5) 

Story book of ships Winston 
1935 75c (3-5 

Story book of trains Winston 
1935 7 R~ § 

Story book of wheat Winston 
1936 75c (3 5 

Story book ol wheels Winston 
1935. 75e (3-5 
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The school ring 
$2 (4-7) 


American schools, 


Sickels, E. R. 
Scribner. 1942. 


Stories of 1775-1863 


The white man comes. N 


Spoerer, G. R. 


son. 1934. 48c (4-6) 
Facts in story form about the settlement 
of New York City and the Hudson River 


valley by the white men. 


Wheeler, M. A. New York State yesterday 
1935. $1.92 (5 


and today. Scribner. 


Wheeler, Opal. Sing for America. Dutt 
1944. $3 (46) 


Twenty-five best loved folk songs. 


Williams, Sherman. Stories from early Nw 


York history. Scribner. 1906. 80c op 
Woodward, Hildegard. Time was. Scril- 
ner. 1941. $1.50 (3-5) 
“ First time” concept. 
Wyckoff, M. M., ed. A child’s book of 


hymns. Random. 1945. $1.50 (2-6) 


for Older 


General Books Boys and Girls 


Bailey, C. S. Pioneer art in America. Viking 
1944. $2.50 (5-8) 


Stories of American craftsman. 


Mohawk 
Davis Co 


Barth, L. F. & Lefferts, Walter. 
valley. F. A. 
40c (Continued study units in geo- 


river and its 


1941. 
graphic backgrounds) 


Bingham, R. W. 


a narrative history of western New 


Niagara, highway of 
heroes; 
York State rewritten for the 


schools by R. E. Theobald. 


elementary 
Foster & 


Stewart (210 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y 
1944 $1.50 bds 

Burk, Cassie, & others. America’s musical 
heritage. Laidlaw. 1942. $1.52 

Carmer, C. L., ed. Songs of the rivers of 


1942 

Songs with music to supplement the books 
on the Rivers of America. Songs of New 
York’s rivers will be particularly interesting 


America. Rinehart. $3.50 


in connection with New York State mate 
rials 

Earle, A. M. Colonial days in old New 
York; new ed. Empire State Book Co 
1938. $2.50 (6-9) 


Town and country life; school dress and 
manners under both the Dutch and the early 
English 
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Earle, A. M. Home life in colonial days. 
Macmillan. 1898. $2.75 (7-9) 

Other helpful books by the same author 
are Child life in colonial days (Macmillan. 
$2.75) and Stage coach and tavern days 

(Macmillan. $2.75). 


Emerson, C. D. Old New York for young 
New Yorkers. Dutton. 1932. $2.75 (7-8) 
Episodes in the history of New York from 

the days of the Indians until 1898. 


Gast, I. M. Community life in America 
FF. A. Davis., Philadelphia, Pa. 1940. 40c 
(Continued study unit in social life no. 1) 


Kent, L. A. & Tarshis, E. K. In good old 
colony times; a historical picture book. 
Houghton. 1941. $2.50 

Boston — 1620-1820. Roads, schools, fire 
control, transportation, clothes, houses etc. 


Kinscella, H. G. 
grounds of American music. Univ. Pub. 
1940. $1.50 


History sings; back- 


Lamb, W. E. New York state and its com- 
munities. Amer. Book Co. 1942. $1.40 
\ secondary school textbook. 


Lamprey, Louise. The story of cookery 
Lippincott. 1940. $2.25 


Langdon, W. C. Everyday things in Amer- 
ican life: 1607-1776. $. 
(6-9) 


Scribner. 1937 3 


Everyday things in American life 
1776-1876. Scribner. 1941. $3 (6-9) 


Indian harvest; wild food 
1945. $2 


s 


Lucas, J. M. 
plants of America. 
(6-9) 


Lippincott 


Overton, J. M. Long 
Doubleday. 1929. o.p 


Island's story 


Reck, F. M. 


portation. Crowell. 1938. $2.50 (7-9) 


Romance of American trans 


Robinson, E. F. Houses in America. Viking 
1936. $3 (7-8) 


Sauer, C.O. Man in nature; America before 


the days of the white men Seribnet 


1939. $1.88 


Smith, W. E. & Smith, O. D. Colonial in 
ventions. FF. A, Davis Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa 1940. 40c (6-8) (Continued study 
units in cultural life no. 1) 
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Colonial labor. F. A. Davis Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1940. 40c (6-8) (Con- 
tinued study units in economic life no. 2) 
Thomas, G. I. Foods of our forefathers in 

the middle colonies, 1614-1776. F. A. 
Davis Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1941. (6-8) 
(Continued study units in home economics 
no. 2) 


Wainger, B. M. & Oagley, E. B. Exploring 
New York state, 2d ed. Harcourt. 1948. 
$2.80 

\ textbook for junior high school grades 


Woodward, W. E. The way our people 
lived; an intimate American history. Dut- 
ton. 1944. $3.95 


Reference Books 


Barnes, R. A., comp. I hear America sing- 
ing; an anthology of folk poetry. Winston. 
1937. 

Carmer, C. L. The Hudson. Rinehart 


1939. $3 (Rivers of America) 


Hatcher, H. H. Lake Erie. 
$2.50 


s 


Bobbs 1945 


Rinehart 


Hislop, Codman. The Mohawk 


1948. $3.75 (Rivers of America) 


Knickerbocker's his- 


Doubleday 1928 


Irving, Washington. 
tory of New York 
o.p. 1947 


Pound, Arthur. Lake 
1945. $3.50 


Ontario Bobbs 


Stewart, G. R. 
torical account of place-naming in the 
United States. Random House. 1945. $3 


Names on the land; a his- 


Thompson, H. W. 
Lippincott. 1940. $3.50 
Tales, ballads and legends of New York 
State 


3ody, boots and britches 


Van deWater, F. F. Lake Champlain and 


Lake George Bobbs 1946. $3.50 


The World almanac. W orld- Telegram 
$1.75; pa. $1 


Writer's program. New York State. New 
York: a guide to the empire state. Ox 
tord 1940. $4 





Recom mended New Books 


SUGGESTED FOR ADULTS AND YOUNG 


DIVISION OF LIBRARY 


Fiction 


Gipson, Fred. Hound-dog man. Harper. 
$2.50 

Twelve-year-old Cotton prevails on_ his 
parents to let him go on a big coon hunt with 
footloose Blackie who knows all the secrets 
of the wild. Mingles robust, pungently 
humorous episodes of backwoods Texas with 
genuine awareness of a boy's longings. 


Rumer. A candle for St. Jude. 


aca aia 
$2.75 


Godden, 
Viking. 
Sensitive, subtle novel, filled with rich, 
intimate details of the world of the ballet, 
and centering in a conflict between the tem- 
peramental, aging, ballet-school director and 
one of her talented pupils. 


Hammond-Innes, Ralph (Hammond Innes, 
pseud.). Gale warning. Harper. $2.50 
Full of suspense and excitement, this is the 
swiftly paced story of the diabolical machina- 
tions of an English ship’s captain to steal 
government bullion during the last war and 
his ultimate defeat by a daring young 
corporal. 
Paton, Alan. Cry, the beloved country; the 


story of comfort in desolation. Scribner. 
$3 

This memorable novel follows a_ simple, 
sorrowing Zulu minister through tragic days 
of search for his erring son, astray in a 
great South African city. Illuminates with 
universal implications the whole race problem. 


Nonfiction 
Hausman, \/rs E. H. 


wild flowers. Putnam. 

The unique arrangement of wild flowers 
according to their colors makes this a prac- 
tical guide. Accompanying each black and 
white picture, is a compact text giving 
flower’s common and scientific name, family, 
color, size etc. Index. 


3eginner’s guide to 
$3.50 


Ogg, Oscar. The 26 letters. Crowell. $3.50 

Traces the amazingly long history of the 
alphabet and the important steps in its de- 
velopment, including the invention of print- 
ing and type designs. Handsome in format, 
with more than 275 fascinating black and 
white and colored drawings. 


Berkshires: the 
Van- 


The 
mountain 


Peattie, Roderick, ed. 
(Am. 


purple hills. ser.) 


guard. $5 
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PEOPLE BY 
EXTENSION, NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


THE BOOK INFORMATION SECTIO 


The charm of the Berkshire country 
tolled in delightful essays on its natural 
beauty, its history, its cultural achievements, 
folklore etc. Map on end-papers and many 
photographs. Index 


United nations (organization). Department 
of public information. Everyman’s United 
nations. (United nations world bk) Funl 
$2; $1 paper 

Explains in brief outline form the 
chinery” of the United Nations, together 
with the work of the organization and spe- 
cialized agencies. Appendixes include roster 
of United Nations etc. Bibliography. 


Villiers, A. J. The set of the sails. 


. ae 
$3.75 


Scribner. 


Engrossing chronicle dealing with the 
author’s adventurous life at sea at the end of 
the era of the “Cape Horners.” Superb 
photographs. Index. 


Children’s Books 
Bronson, W. S. 


Messner. 


Pinto’s journey; illus. by 


the author. $2.50 

To obtain turquoise so Grandpa can make 
his jewelry, a nine-year-old Indian boy 
secretly takes his burro over the mountains 
of New Mexico. An exciting, colorful tale 
of initiative and courage, with drawings in 
bright colors or black and white. (Children 
9-12) 


is full; 
$1.75 


Brown, M. W. Wait till the moon 


illus. by Garth Williams. Harper. 
A cunning little raccoon is told by his 
mother he must wait till the moon is full 
before he can go out and satisfy his curiosity 
about the world. Unusually engaging in text 
and in full-page drawings, two in _ color. 
(Children under 9) 
Roommates; illus. 
$2.50 


Rendina, Mrs L. J. C. 
by Ruth King. Little. 
Against the background of school activities, 
friendships and rivalries, two girls, one shy, 
one spirited, become truly ‘“ roommates” 
while growing in awareness of others. Full- 
page drawings in sepia. (Older boys and 
girls) 
Singmaster, Elsie. Isle of Que. Longmans. 
$2.25 
\n attractive story of the Susquehanna 
river, full of the natural give-and-take of 
happy family life, lived much in the open. 
(Older boys and girls) 
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